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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH—THE 
END OF WAR. 


Reader.—I agree with your exposition of 
the relations of the North_and the South, and 
of the right of the North to subdue and control 
the South by its spirit. Allow me, however, 
to inquire further as to your views in regard 
to the agency which war will have in the set- 
tlement of the questions at issue. 

Editor.—Certainly. I wish to say a few 
words more on that point. And, to begin with, 
let us define the relations of war and of its 
weapons to the kingdom of heaven. This can 
be done in the words of Christ himself, and he 
is certainly the highest authority in the case. 
He announced the policy of his kingdom in re- 
gard to war on two occasions in very definite 
language. First, to Peter when he struck the 
servant of the high priest, and cut of his ear. 
Christ said to him: ‘‘ Put up again thy sword 
into his place : for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword. Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father and he 
shall presently give me more than twelve le- 
gions of angels ?”” Matt. 26: 52,53. Again, 
he said to Pilate : “My kingdom is not of 
this world: if my kingdom were of this world 
then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered to the Jews: but now is my king- 
dom not from hence.” John 18: 36. Ifwe 
look no further than this we have good author- 
ity for assuming that the kingdom of heaven is 
a kingdom of PEACE; that war has no place in 
it, and thatit will not be established in this 
world by war. Moreover, if we go back to the 
Primitive Church, we find that Christ and his 
disciples, all through their course, discarded 
physical force, and war with the world around 
them, and based all their efforts on the idea of 
influencing and conquering men by the Spirit 
of truth. Paul distinctly says, ‘* We do not 
war after the flesh : for the weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strong holds; casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bring- 
ing into captivity every thought to the obedi- 
ence of Christ.” 

It cannot be denied that the kingdom of heav- 
en is opposed to the kingdoms of this world. 
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It is inten to wren hin. But how ? 
Not by arraying vast armies against them, 
armed with rifled cannon and Springfield mus- 
kets. Not by fortifications or ivon-clad ships. 
Why? Because this method is not in accor- 
dance with the genius of that kingdom. It is 


-|a kingdom primarily of spiritual power. It is 


_| mighty * through God’’—not through cannon 
=| balls. 

Reader.—But do you not think that God 
has a right to use physical weapons and physi- 
cal agents to oppose and break down the physi- 
cal power of the kingdoms and governments 
that oppose the establishment of his kingdom ? 
Has he not as good a right to marshal armies 
and iron-clad ships to fight in his interest as 
the devil has? Do you not think that the ar- 
mies of the North, for instance, are fighting in 
the interest of that ultimate kingdom of peace 
and unity which you say is to be manifested ? 

Editor.—Undoubtedly, God has a perfect 
right to use physical means, and physical war— 
cannon balls and iron-clad ships—to break the 
power of opposing combinations. And in the 
case of the Jews, he actually did give direc- 
tions to them to subdue their enemies by war. 
There is no moral distinction between carnal 
and spiritual weapons. And the right to use 
any kind of weapons, or to inflict injury of any 
kind, can only be derived from God. War 
can only be justified in any case, by the di- 
rect authority and inspiration of God. War 
without this is no better than a private, murder- 
ous brawl. But although the right to use war 
in establishing his kingdom in this world, clearly 
enough belongs to Christ, yet he has never 
used it, and I do not believe that he ever will. 
I do not believe that he will, for this reason : 
namely, he never meets his enemies with the 
same weapons that they use. He meets them 
with superior weapons. He will establish his 
kingdom not by a process of destruction, but 
by one of construction. Go back again to 
the Primitive Church, and you will find the 
policy of that kingdom illustrated in the case 
of individual believers. They were in all cases 
directed not to attack the institutions and gov- 
ernments of the nations around them in a di- 
rect way, but to build themselves up, and per- 
fect themselves in the interior life of the resur- 
rection, and trust to the power of that life to 
protect them, and to disarm the enmity of their 
foes. Though the believers in that age did not 
look forward to the immediate establishment of 
the heavenly kingdom in this world ; though the 
end before them was that of transferrence to the 
spiritual world, and the organization of that 
kingdom there; yet we see them in all’cases 
acting according to the governing principle of 
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that kingdom—mat OF OVERCOMING EVIL 
WITH GooD. Wherever that principle prevails, 
and it surely will prevail in all advances of the 
kingdom of heaven into this world, THERE WILL 
BE NO WAR. 

But you ask if the armies of the North are 
not fighting in the interest of this ultimate 
kingdom of peace and unity. I do not think 
that they are any more than those of the South. 
I recognize in the people of the North more 
sympathy with the spirit of that kingdom, or, at 
least, more culture of mind and heart fitting 
them to be mediums of that spirit, than I do 
in the South. But so far as the fighting is con- 
cerned, both are on the same plane.’ The 
South is full of devils and the North is trying 
to cast the devils out of her by Beelzebub the 
In other words, the North 
is fighting the war spirit with the war spirit. 
The result will probably be, not that the quar- 
rel will be settled by fighting ; but that both 
parties will fight till they are exhausted and 
sick of war ; ‘and that then a higher spirit will 
come in and lead both to repentance and mu- 
tual forgiveness. It is not for a moment to be 
assumed that the end for which either party is 
fighting is eternal enmity—both are fighting 
for results which they hope will bring peace. 
But peace will never come through fighting. 
When friends quarrel and come to blows, they 


never arrive at peace through blows. They 
fight till they are exhausted, or ashamed 
of themselves; but the settlement, if they 


ever reach it, is the result of both sides put- 
ting away wrath, and allowing reason, kind- 
ness and mutual regard to return and sway 


‘their hearts. 


I would not quarrel with the North for go- 
ing to war. I think the war will be produc- 
tive of good results, indirectly, at least. It 
has demonstrated that there is the grit of man- 
hood in the North that will fight if necessary. 
And that grit of manhood proven, proves also 
that they will fight battles with spiritual weap- 
ons as well as with carnal ones. Still T do 
not think that the North is right before God. 
Granting that there was sufficient cause for 
war on the part of the North, yet it is deserv- 
ing of criticism for the spirit in which it has 
conducted the war. It has not sought the in- 
spiration of God init. It has proved recre- 
ant to its own origin. As a Puritan nation, 
it has been false to the Puritan spirit. It has 
not followed in the steps of Cromwell, and by 
faith, by prayer, by self-examination, made it- 
self invincible. It has not claimed to be fight- 
ing by the command of God, but because its 
flag and constitution and structural union were 
assailed. And every step it has taken toward 
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making the war a war for justice, every step 
toward a recognition of God’s government in 
national affairs, has been the result not of 
choice but of defeat and criticism. “TI raised 
such men,” says Cromwell, ‘ as had the fear 
of God before them, as made some conscience 
of what they did; and from that day forward, 
I must say to you, they were never beaten, 
and wherever they were engaged against the 
enemy they beat continually.” The Puritan 
North should hang its head in shame before 
this noble boast. 


The North criticises the South for adher- 
ence to slavery. But the North is deserving 
of equal if not severer criticism for its love of 
money. The love of money is the root of 
slavery. And before the North can deal 
truthfully with the spirit of slavery in the 
South, it must purge itself of the love of 
money. 

I have said that the North has submitted to 
God in a sense that the South has not. This 
is true. There was a time thirty years ago 
when the Northern heart drew near to God, 
and throbbed with the presence of his Spirit ; 
and its spiritual experience which culminated 
then, was the basis of all that is righteous and 
noble in it to-day. But it has fallen from 
grace—the spirit of unfaithfulness has come 
in since and marred its earnestness. The 
love of money has swamped its spirituality. 
It has lost sight of the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin. It thinks more of saving itself by its own 
arm in war, than of being saved from war and 
from sin by the arm of Jehovah. It is ruled by 
the spirit of West Point, and not by the spirit 
of Puritanism. 


Reader.—What would you have the North 
do in this crisis of affairs? What is the prac- 
tical way for the North to assume the true at- 
titude toward God and toward the South ? 

Editor.—First of all, I would have the 
North go into thorowgh self-examination, and 
repentance of sin. This is a necessary step, 
even to the most superficial view. 
is under the criticism of God. 


Its way is 
hedged up. 


Its armies do not gain decisive 
victories. They barely save themselves from 
defeat. Its financial affairs are in disorder, 
and seem drifting toward bankruptcy. Most 
of the nations of Europe are its enemies, and 
are working, openly or secretly, for its down- 
fall. Part of its own people are in sympathy 
with its enemies. Such an hour, when beset 
behind and before, is the time to seek the face 
of God, in self-examination and criticism.— 
The North became the head of the nation by 
yielding itself to the revival spirit, by repent- 
ance of sin, by prayer, by seeking salvation of 
heart. It will be established in its position 
and authority by returning to that spirit. It 
will never conquer and win the South by mere 
war. It must show itself filled with the Spirit of 
God, purified and humble, abounding in love and 
forgiveness, ready to yield everything but 
righteousness for peace and the kingdom of 
God. A revival which will bring this to it 
will be worth more than millions of armed men 
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on the field of battle, or fleets of iron-clads 
sweeping every ocean. I will give to Israel 
the “ valley of Achor for a door of hope,” is 
the promise of the Lord through his prophet. 
I see no other door of hope for the North.— 
Through it the North will be purified from the 
love of money ; through it it will receive author- 
ity to criticise and subdue the world by the word 
of truth. 

There are other points in regard to the war 
and the Anti-slavery movement, and their rela- 
tions to the revival movement, and the conquest 
of the South, to which I wish to call your at- 
tention. This I hope to do hereafter. In the 
meantime let us remember, that the result that 
Christ is most interested in, in this great con- 
flict, is not the capture of Richmond or the des- 
truction of the armies of the South, but the 
bringing of the whole nation to a repentance 
of sin—not the sin of slavery, or any other par- 
ticular sin, but sin generically and comprehen- 
sively—-that will open its heart to the influence 
of the Spirit of truth, and make it truly a re- 
deemed nation and the medium of heavenly life 
and inspiration. 


CONNECTICUT SCENERY. 


LSEWHERE, the soil may be more sug- 

gestive of crops and dollars, but nowhere 
are the landscape, the soil, and the rocks even, 
more redolent of. sentiment, imagination and 
all that appeals to the finer human interest 
than in old Connecticut. There is a chastity and 
economy apparent in the vegetation here, as 
though the supply of fertility in the soil were 
not unlimited, and must therefore be put to 
careful use ; and yet nowhere is there a more 
graceful and effective display of — tree-life.. 
The oak and the elm here reach, without over- 
passing, their fairest type and ideal. 

Let us analyze Connecticut scenery and mark 
some of its characteristics. First, as affecting 
the landscape though not exactly of it, the 
sky is prevailingly clear and the atmosphere 
transparent. The ground, being warm and 
porous, is quickly dry, and does not give out 
those insensible vapors which in some places, 
hovering over a mucky or retentive soil, stain 
the air and obscure distant vision. In place 
of this we have bright days, starry nights, and 
sharply-cut hills on the horizon, the air-medium 
only becoming gently and deliciously blue as 
it recedes in the far distance. 

But take up a handful of the soil under 
your feet, and tell me its history and what it 
is. Is it the virgin mould of the prairie— 
product of a thousand ages of vegetation ? 
No. Is it the rich wheat-bearing alluvium or 
the fertile water-formed lime deposit of New 
York? Not exactly. Is it Vermont’s gran- 
itic gravel and slate? No. Wearehere ina 
different show-room of the great geologic mu- 
seum from any of these. The key to the 
whole character of the locality is given in that 
bold, and on one side precipitous, range which 
forms the sky-line on our northern horizon. 

On examining these highlands (the highest 


mainly of columnar trap-rock, i. e., rock which 
was once melted and thrown up into its pres- 
ent position by volcanic action. It is simply 
lava, cast up from an inward furnace and 
cooled and crystallized in perpendicular col- 
umns or masses. What is so conspicuous in 
those peaks and in the precipices about New 
Haven, holds true of the whole region about 
here. On every side trap-rock comes to the 
surface on all elevated points ; and even Mount 
Tom, a quarter of a mile back of our printing 
office, has a nipple of the same material at its 
summit with a miniature precipice, in imitation 
of its Meriden neighbors. 

Now soil is made from rocks: and an in- 
definite period occupied by the pulverizing 
and transporting agencies of nature has un- 
doubtedly broken down these masses of trap- 
rock, and formed of their powder in connec- 
tion with disintegrated sandstone, much of the 
soil which covers their sides, and partly fills 
the valleys between them. It is not the best 
of soil for agricultural purposes, but the pro- 
cess of its manufacture gives a picturesque- 
ness to the scenery, and asense of active force 
working through immense periods of duration, 
that is quite observable. 

We visited this week (a pleasant party of 
four), two notable bowlders, or bits of rock 
broken off from some volcanic peak in the vi- 
cinity, and transported to a distance from 
their original site. The first is in a secluded 
valley, lying quite on the top of the ground, 
and washed at the base by a small trout-brook. 
It is three times a man’s hight, symmetrically 
oval in form, and of such size that if moun- 
tains were oviparous, instead of being addicted 
as the proverb says, to bringing forth mice, we 
should at once pronounce it a mountain-egg 
and thatof some Himalayan or other Shang- 
high variety. The second rock visited was still 
larger, lying like the first on the surface of 
the ground, and, though partly broken into 
ruins, by titanic forces slowlyeworking through 
cons of time, the remaining upright part was 
computed to be about 40 feet long by 25 high 
and 20 broad, or equal to a moderate-sized meet. 
ing-house. How it got there, and the time 
when it was not there, the forces that have 
broken it up, and the effects that indefinite 
time will have on it inthe future, open on all 
sides puzzling questions as we stand before 
that hoary rock-pilgrim, reducing the now and 
the me almost to a vanishing point. 

Returning from our ride, we passed chest- 
nut-covered hills, and bosky dells rippling all 
over with the two tender shades of green 
which the chestnut displays at this season. 
We passed old lichen-covered stone walls, and 
stunted cedar rows by the side of narrow, way- 
worn hill-roads, denoting an ancient period of 
settlement for this part of the country. In- 
deed, I am told that on some of the outskirt 
farms of this region, the woods have encroached 
upon the pastures and even upon the arable 
land, so that the sites of old homesteads and 
the visible signs of former corn-fields are now 
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well-grown forests. But the existing farm 
homesteads, are after all perhaps the most 
characteristic feature of Connecticut scenery. 
Nestled down under the protecting shelter of 
a wooded hill, neatly painted, roomy, and with 
a well-kept yard shaded by a patriarchal elm 
or maple, these are the centers from which a 
great amount of formative and educational in- 
fluence in the shape of enterprising boys and 
girls has gone forth to all parts of the nation. 
These houses look as if each one has a history ; 
and some of them, quaint, gambrel-roofed 
structures, whose drooping eaves seem to brood 
the household like the motherly wings of a pa- 
rent hen, are perfect gems of rural sentiment 
and taste. We wish we had the engraver’s 
art, to reproduce the portrait of such a house 
that stands within a mile of our place. It is 
a poem in itself. G. W. N. 


THE LANGUAGE OF EMOTION. 


lie an article published in a late No. of THE 
CrrcuLaR, we advanced the proposition 
that music is the highest form of language: 
and that, by a natural process of growth, the 
one culminates in the other. A day or two 
since, while looking over a late work by Her- 
bert Spencer, an English philosopher, we found 
a chapter'on Music, in which the subject is 
treated in a somewhat similar manner. Mr. 
Spencer considers music the language of the 
emotions, and the natural outgrowth of the 
eruder forms of speech. He says: 

“That recitative [the chant, or simplest 
form of music] grew naturally out of the mod- 
lations and cadences of strong feeling, we have 
indeed still current evidence. There are even 
now to be met with occasions on which strong 
feeling vents itself in this form. Whoever has 
been present when a meeting of Quakers was 
addressed by one of their preachers ( whose 
practice it is to speak only under the influence 
of religious emotion), must have been struck by 
the quite unusual tones, like those of a subdued 
chant, in which the address was made. It is 
clear, too, that the intoning used in some church- 
es, is representative of this same mental state ; 
and has been adopted on account of the instinct- 
ively felt congruity between it and the contri- 
tion, supplication, or reverence verbally ex- 
pressed. 

“Nor indeed are we without evidences of the 
transition. It needs but to listen to an opera to 
hear the leading gradations. Between the com- 
paratively level recitative of ordinary dialogue, 
the more varied recitative with wider intervals 
and higher tones used in exciting scenes, the still 
more musical recitative which preludes an air, 
and the air itself, the successive steps are but 
small; and the fact that among airs themselves 
gradations of like nature may be traced, further 
confirms the conclusion that the highest form of 
vocal music was arrived at by degrees. 

“ And if, as we have good reason to believe, 
recitative arose by degrees out of emotional 
speech, it becomes manifest that by a continu- 
ance of the same process, song has arisen out of 
recitative. Just as, from the orations and le- 
gends of savages, expressed in the metaphorical, 
allegorical style natural to them, there sprung 
epic poetry, out of which lyric poetry was after- 
wards developed; so, from the exalted tones 
and cadences in which such orations and legends 
were delivered, came the chant, or recitative 
music, from whence lyrical music has since 
grown up. And there has not only thus been 
a simultaneous and parallel genesis, but there 
is also a parallelism of results, For lyrical po- 





etry differs from epic poetry, just as lyrical mu- 


sic differs from recitative: each still further in- 
tensifies the natural language of the emotions. 
Lyrical poetry is more metaphorical, more hy- 
perbolic, more elliptical, and adds the rhythm 
of lines to the rhythm of feet; just as lyrical 
music is louder, more sonorous, more extreme 
in its intervals, and adds the rhythm of phrases 
to the rhythm of bars. And the known fate, 
that out of epic poetry the stronger passions de- 
veloped lyrical poetry as their appropriate 
vehicle, strengthens the inference that they sim- 
ilarly developed lyrical music out of recitative. 

“ Moreover, we have some clue to the influen- 
ces which have induced this development ; and 
may roughly conceive the process of it. As the 
tones, intervals, and cadences of strong emotion 
were the elements out of which song was elabo- 
rated ; so, we may expect to find that still strong- 
er emotion produced the elaboration ; and we 
have evidence implying this. Instances in abun- 
dance may be cited, showing that musical com- 

osers are men ofextremely acute sensibilities, 
AThe Life of Mozart depicts him as one of intense- 
ly active affections and highly impressionable 
temperament. Various anecdotes represent 
Beethoven as very susceptible and very passion- 
ate. Mendelssohn is described by those who 
knew: him to have been full of fine feeling. And 
the almost incredible sensitiveness of Chopin 
has been illustrated in the memoirs of George 
Sand. An unusually emotional nature being 
thus the general characteristic of musical com- 
posers, we have in it just the agency required 
for the development of recitative and song. In- 
tenser feeling producing intenser manifestations, 
any cause of excitement, will call forth from such 
a nature, tones and changes of voice more 
marked than those called forth from an ordinary 
nature—will generate just those exaggerations 
which we have found to distinguish the lower vo- 
cal music from emotional speech, and the higher 
vocal music from the lower. Thus it becomes 
credible that the four-toned recitative of the 
early Greek poets (like all poets, nearly allied 
to composers in the comparative intensity of 
their feelings), was really nothing more than the 
slightly exaggerated emotional speech natural to 
them, which grew by frequent use into an organ- 
ized form. And it is readily conceivable that 
the accumulated agency of subsequent poet-mu- 
sicians, inheriting and adding to the products of 
those who went before them, sufficed, in the 
course of the ten centuries which we know it 
took, to develop this four-toned recitative into a 
vocal music having a range of two octaves. 

“ Not only may we so understand how more 
sonorous tones, greater extremes of pitch, and 
wider intervals, were gradually introduced ; but 
also how there arose a greater variety and com- 
plexity of musical expression. For this same 
passionate, enthusiastic temperament, which nat- 
urally leads the musical composer to express 
the feelings possessed by others as well as him- 
self, in extremer intervals and more marked ¢a- 
dences than they would use, also leads him to 
give musical utterance to feelings which they 
either do not experience, or experience in but 
slight degrees. In virtue of this general suscep- 
tibility which distinguishes him, he regards with 
emotion, events, scenes, conduct, character, which 

roduce upon most men no appreciable effect. 

he emotions so generated, compounded as they 
are of the simpler emotions, are not expressible 
by intervals and cadences natural to these, but 
by combinations of such intervals and cadences ; 
whence arise more involved musical phrases, 
conveying more complex, subtle, and unusual 
feelings. And thus we may in some measure 
understand how it happens that music not only 
so strongly excites our more familiar feelings, 
but also produces feelings we never had before 
—arouses dormant sentiments of which we had 
not conceived the possibility and do not know 
the meaning; or, as Richter says—tells us of 
things we have not seen and shall not. see.” 


Life igcreases in intensity as man becomes 
civilized. Hence it is possible that those who 
are capable of the highest civilization will at 





some future time reach a point at which their 
normal condition will be as strong and intense 
as that of poet or musical composer in his moods 
of choicest inspiration. In this case, to follow 
Mr. Spencer’s logic to its inevitable conclusion, 
no language less expressive than music, will be 
a suitable medium for the transmission of 
thoughts. Cc. 8. J. 





WHAT MR. GOTOCEDE THINKS OF 
DEMOCRACY. 
wi i: is my conviction that republicanism is a 
humbug, after all,” said Mr. Gotocede, 
emphatically, laying down the newspaper in 
which he had been reading the platform of the 
Union Democracy. 

Mr. G. is very tenacious of his opinions, 
and oftentimes violent in their manifestation ; 
and I did not choose to excite him by contra- 
diction, so I replied mildly : “Certainly ; let’s 
have a king to rule over us, as the Israelites did, 
when they were tired of a republican form of 
government. Or, perhaps a queen would suit 
you best,” added J, mindful of his partiality for 
the other sex. 

“ By no means,” returned he quickly, “ at least 
not as the business of monarchy is carried on at 
the present day. Kings are either puppets or 
despots ; and there is hardly a chance for an_in- 
termediate grade. The common people have 
acquired so much of the habit of doing their 
own thinking, that they require to be ruled with 
an iron hand, or they will assume the right to 
govern themselves. Louis Napoleon and Queen 
Victoria are types of the two extremes. The 
former retains the crown of France, only by 
persistently suppressing the liberties of the peo- 
ple; while the Queen of England sits upon her 
throne with scarcely more power over the desti- 
nies of the nation, than one of her own waiting- 
maids. You can easily see that in either case, 
any compromise would be fatal. No; I would 
take no step backward. We have outgrown 
the old fashion of kings and princes, and are 
fast outgrowing the modern style of democracy. 
The man who presents to the world the system 
of government adapted to the wants of the 
twentieth century, will be the world’s hero of 
the future—the ‘coming man,’ which we read 
about so much.” 

“ But,” said 1, “if you repudiate democracy, 
and reject monarchy, where will you find your 
ideal Government? All minor forms resolve 
themselves into these two ; to govern yourself, 
and to be governed; the one represented by de- 
mocracy, and the other by monarchy.” 

“I ought, perhaps,” replied he, “to have 
made a distinction between ideal democracy, 
and democracy as it is. With the fundamental 
principle of democracy, I have no fault to find. 
That, is, that a-nation shall choose its own rulers. 
But this presupposes a degree of honesty and 
intelligence in the people, which shall enable 
them in all cases to select the man best fitted 
for the place he is to occupy. Educate a na- 
tion to this standard, and the question of gov- 
ernment will take care of itself. The best and 
wisest men will be the rulers; and_ politicians 
and demagogues will sink into the insigniticance 
which they deserve. But what sickens me of 
democracy, is, the fact that, despite this very 
excellent theory, the mass of the people have 
very little to do in choosing their own rulers, 
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I may vote if I choose, for either Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Jones, or Mr. Brown, the regular party nomi- 
nees; nay, may vote for any other person I 
please, but without the smallest chance of elect- 
ing my candidate. Now I know that Smith, 
Jones and Brown are all rascals, differing only 
in degree, and that the most I can do is to cast 
my vote for the lesser rascal of the three; 
while my neighbor Stebbins is a thoroughly 
honest man, and eminently fitted for the office, 
but his town’s-people, who know this as well as 
I do, and who would be glad to see him elected, 
will not lift a finger in his favor because he is 
not a party candidate. 

“ Mrs. Gotocede has lately become infected 
with the women’s rights fever. I asked her the 
other day, what was the chief among the ‘ rights’ 
of which she was deprived. ‘Why, that of 
voting, of course, she answered. ‘You men 
choose your own rulers, and woman has to sub- 
mit to your choice, without having a word to 
say in the matter. It is an arrant despotism,’ 
she continued—‘an unmitigated tyranny, as 
slavish as that of the serfs of Russia.’ Mrs. G. 
would have continued for an hour in this strain, 
if | had not interrupted her. ‘ My dear,’ said I 
soothingly, ‘do you know how they go to work 
to elect a President? Mrs. G. confessed that 
she did not. ‘Then I will enlighten you, I re- 
plied, ‘In the first place a convention is called 
by each party, at which are assembled most of 
their principal wire-pullers, demagogues, porter- 
house politicians, office-seekers, and a multitude 
of kindred material, with, perhaps a feeble 
sprinkling of honest men. Then they proceed 
to nominate a candidate for President. Do you 
suppose the inquiry is raised: Who is the best 
man? Who is the most capable man? Who 
is the man of most tried integrity? Do you 
think in your ignorance that such considerations, 
which seem to you entitled to weight, are taken 
into the account at all? By no means. The 
sole question is, Who will poll the gieatest 
number of votes? Mr. Tompkins is rejected 
because he once did an act of justice which of- 
fended the slave-holding inhabitants of a border 
State. Ifhe is nominated, forty thousand votes 
will be lost to the party. Mr. Freeman is 
thrown aside, on account of a supposed disin- 
clination to support the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Mr, Vanderpugh is unsound on the question of 
popular sovereignty ; and so on, until, at last 
some unlucky wight is fished up out of the bot- 
tom of the puddle, who was never known to 
have been guilty of declaring his adherence to 
any principle, who never did anything of any 
consequence, and who is therefore pronounced 
an eligible candidate, because nothing in his life 
offers a mark for any one to fire at. The nom. 
ination being effected, the opposite party im- 
mediately proceed to demonstrate the nominee 
to be an unmitigated scoundrel; the imperson- 
ation of all corruption ; the perfection of every- 
thing immoral, dishonest, and unrighteous. 
The party to whom the candidate belongs, on 
the contrary,. declare him to be the paragon of: 
all excellence, the type of a perfect man; the 
individual, par excellence, in whom are com- 
bined all the cardinal virtues, and, in fact, all 
other qualities that are good for anything. 
When the day of election comes, you are at lib- 
erty to go to the polls, and cast your vote for 
one of the two or three individuals who have 
been thus delectably held up to public view ; and 





then you may return contentedly home, with 
the self-satisfied assurance that you have con. 
tributed one five-inillionth toward electing the 
next President. Do youthink, Mrs. G., contin- 
ued 1, ‘that this inestimable privilege is worth all 
the fuss that you women are making about the 
right of suffrage now-a-days? Mrs. G, appeared 
confused, and said she had never seen it in that 
light before, but has since been silent with re- 
spect to feminine suffrage. 

“You may think,” resuned Mr. G., “that 
this is an exaggerated picture of the matter ; but I 
think if you could go behind the scenes you 
would find it rather underdrawn than otherwise.” 

“ You certainly talk with all the bitterness of 
a defeated candidate,” said 1, “ and I am half 
inclined to think you have at some period of 
your life enjoyed the situation you so feelingly 
describe. But after all, I don’t see the use of 
pulling the old machine to pieces, unless you are 
ready to present us with something better, and 
more suitable for the purpose.” 

“Most men are more fond of tearing down 
decaying institutions, than of erecting new ones,” 
replied he : “and [ cannot plead entire exemption 
from thisrule. It is evident, however, as I have 
already suggested, that if in some suitable way 
the best men in the nation could become the 
candidates for the leading offices, the question 
of government would take care of itself. Suppose, 
for example, that in view of ‘the ensuing presi- 
dential election, the leading men in the country 
should assemble, and search earnestly for the 
best man in the nation as a candidate for Presi- 
dent. Suppose that, instead of seeking personal 
or party ends, or bothering themselves with 
considerations of expediency, they should go 
straight to the root of the matter, and inquire 
who is the most righteous, honest, capable, and 
thoroughly trustworthy man in the country. 
This would actually be a fulfillment of the funda- 


mental principles of democracy, such as those |’ 


pure-hearted patriots of the Washington stamp 
sought to establish. But such a method of com- 
mencing a Presidential campaign is far enough 
from the methods now in vogue; and I should 
be ridiculed as a fanatic if I should venture to 
suggest this plan to even the most honest of 
party politicians; and this very fact shows the 
depth of our political degeneracy. 

“It is, perhaps, the strongest possible argu- 
ment against democracy, that the thousands of 
honest-hearted men in the nation, who delude 
themselves into the idea that they are exercising 
the right of free suffrage, are really the dupes 
of designing politicians. You may say that ideal 
democracy cannot be realized, without a high 
degree of honesty and integrity among the 
masses of the people. This is very true; but 
it is also true, that in the heart of the people 
lies more honesty than among those who assume 
to give direction to public opinion, and who in 
the great majority of cases pervert their power 
to subserve some unworthy end. I venture to 
say, that if all this party machinery were dis- 
pensed with, and the public were left to find out 
for themselves, the fittest candidates for public 
offices, the result would be much more true to 
the original democratic principle than anything 
we canachieve, as matters go with us now. 
This would not be perfection, but it would be a 
step in that direction. If I were called’ upon to 
institute a form of government, I should establish 
it as afundamental principle, that the best man 





shall rule, whether public opinion so wills or 
not. This is not democracy, exactly, and yet it 
is the aim of democracy as advocated by Wash- 
ington and his compatriots. And if, asI think, 
the war which is now desolating the country is 
opening men’s eyes to the importance of this 
principle, the blood and treasure which has been 
so freely lavished will not have been spent in 
vain.” 

Here Mr. G. returned to his newspaper, and 
I took my pen, and reported our conversation 
for Tue Crrcucar. c. 8. J. 


A HAIL STORM FROLIC. 

[ The following comes in a private note from 
Oneida :} 

You will hear about the hail-storm we had 
yesterday afternoon. It was more of a tornado 
than I ever saw before. Mr. H. and I had 
walked down to the hermitage. It began to 
sprinkle and we had only time to get back be- 
fore there came a grand broadside of wind, rain, 
and hail, which made it suddenly dark, as if we 
were enveloped in smoke, and the rattling on 
the house was like a shower of musketry.— 
Every one flew to arms, but there was a great 
deal of mischief done before the windows could 
be shut down ; floors were inundated, beds and 
lounges soaked, and a general scattering of 
loose materials of course. But I wish I could 
describe to you the scene in the Hall. Every 
body went to see it, and stood with upraised 
hands until seized with the comicality of the 
picture, they burst into roars of laughter. I 
think some sprite of the storm intended to give 
us a laugh, for it was too rich to have been en- 
tively accidental. You see Mrs. B., now that 
“cotton is fabulous,” had taken to pieces an old 
comfortable, and carded the cotton over; and, 
wishing to hear the reading of our new bag-bee 
book, had worked at it from day to day through 
the bag-bee hour, in the north-west corner of the 
gallery ; and there she left the cotton all carded 
and light as down, yesterday afternoon. Well, 
the wind took it and scattered it literally all 
over the Hall, clear to the stage,and on to the 
fresco of the ceiling. It was wet by the rain and 
and caught wherever it flew, and besides being 
all over the floor, seats, and tables like monstrous 
snow-flakes, it hung in plumes from the ceiling, 
from the window-casements, the lamps, &c., and 
wreathed the iron rods and whatever round of a 
chair, or other thing it could fasten upon. The 
whole gave you an impression of a érick, fantas- 
tic in the extreme ; and I allowed my fancy to 
treat it as symbolical of the scattering of the 
cotton forces. What do you think? Or was it 
acriticism of Mrs. B’s. economy, or of her mis- 
appropriation of the gallery? I shall never be- 
lieve but there was some humorous intention 
behind it. R. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN THE CARS. 


A? OURNEY in the cars is as entertaining as 
a novel or an amusing picture. The persons 
and incidents you meet with are oftentimes cu- 
rious and unique. If you travel half a day with 
the same set of characters, you begin to feel 
quite acquainted with them and their ways ; es- 
pecially if you have no other amusement than 
taking observations of all they say and do.— 
Not long since I spent a day in this way, and 
though there was nothing remarkable in what I 
met with, I was much amused, and am disposed 
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to sketch what I can remember of my impres- 
sions. 

It must be premised that I had a baby with 
me, and this speciality predisposed me, as the 
reader will doubtless discover, to keep a sharp 
eye on all the children and nurses and fathers 
and mothers around me. 

When I got aboard, early in the day, most of 
the passengers were drowsy, some asleep with 
their heads resting on the backs of the seats be- 
fore them, some lying at full length on two seats, 
some cramped into zigzag on one seat, others 
nodding upright with their mouths open, and 
waking every other minute, as the lurch of the 
car or the increase of their own oblivion made 
them nod forward or back too far. For my 
part, I was as wide-awake as possible, and on 
the alert for observing new sights ; and so was 
my boy, for he stared and laughed without cere- 
mony at the open mouths of the nodders.— 
Not far from me on the left were a gentleman 
and lady with two children—a boy and a girl. 
The boy was constantly fretting and teazing and 
squirming in his father’s arms. The mother 
seemed cross and peevish, leaving the care of 
the troublesome child altogether to the father ; 
who evidently had but little faculty or taste for 
family. government. 

On my right sat a father with two fine boys, 
and a baby just learning to prattle, who seemed 
to be under the care of a young aunt. I gath- 
ered from their conversation that this was their 
third day of traveling. They were covered with 
dust and cinders, and the little fellow had to un- 
dergo every few minutes a vigorous scrubbing 
and brushing, administered by his attentive and 
careful aunty. She struck me as being a little 
too fussy to be an agreeable nurse ; for whenever 
I directed my attention her way, she was either 
adjusting her own toilette or working over the 
poor little boy, who seemed to take it all as a 
matter of course. 





At noon we changed cars at 8 , and then of 
course came a new set of neighbors, More chil- 
dren again, and this time quite noticeable. Be- 
hind me sat a lady dressed in deep mourning, 
but well jeweled, who proved to be the mother 
of a three-year-old boy, under charge of an anx- 
ious little middle-aged nurse on another seat in 
front of me. It was very amusing to watch 
the combined operations of the nurse and mo- 
ther, on that wriggling lump of perversity.— 
Sitting as I did right between the belligerents, 
I could not help studying their movements. 
The nurse at first sight might be thought to have 
entire charge of the boy, but it was soon evident 
that she dared not for the life of her do any- 
thing for or against him without the consent of 
the mother, who sat watching every movement 
of her darling, and would occasionally leave her 
seat to give the nurse special directions. The 
boy was not very well managed, nor very com- 
fortable between the two. As I was taking 
some luncheon out of my basket, he caught 
sight of a piece of bread and butter, and boldly 
signified his wish to partake. 1 was glad to 
share with him; his mother sent directions to 
the nurse to have him “ thank the lady ;” he 
had a good time munching bread and butter and 
cherries, and finally fell asleep and was quiet 
for the rest of the journey, to the great com- 
fort of nurse, mother, and all concerned. 

Meantime another by-play of the same kind 
was proceeding on the seats across the way. A 
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young married couple were traveling with their 
first-born, a pretty little girl, who also was in 
the hands of a hireling nurse. This child, even 
more than the other, fretted and wriggled and 
took up the attention of all about her; while 
nurse coaxed and threatened, and wrestled and 
trotted, and tried all manner of ways (except 
of course the right one) to keep her quiet and 
get her to sleep. It seemed to me that it might 
have been a very easy matter to make the child 
obedient: but the nurse was a transparent eye- 
servant. She watched the eye of her mistress 
with a helpless and almost reckless expression, 
as she went through the forms of subduing the 
uneasy one into something like decency. She 
knew, and the child knew that she had no real 
authority, and so the game of willfulness on one 
side, against sham government on the other, 
went on hour after hour, to the annoyance of all 
around ; till at last the mother apparently under 
sheer compulsion resumed her natural duty, and 
with something like grim determination in her 
looks, took the little tyrant in hand, and soon 


/put her to sleep. 


These incidents of course suggested reflections 
on the bad influences of the hireling-nurse system, 
which however I will not inflict on the reader. 
Rather let me call to mind in excuse for these 
disagreeable baby-scenes, that the weather was 
very warm, the cars very dusty, and the travel- 
ers ( at least some of them) evidently tired with 
long journeying. It is to be hoped that their 
children behave better at home. 

“ But,” quoth the reader, “how did your own 
baby behave?” A home question truly: but I 
can answer it honestly without mortification. 
My boy behaved well—a great deal better than 
any of the nurse-tended babies that I saw. 
Thank you for the opportunity of this little 


motherly boast. Nera. 


WEANED. 


ILK is necessary for babes, but a stronger 
AVL. diet is required for the full grown man, 
The principle involved in this statement applies 
not only to the dietetics and growth of the body, 
but also to the soul, the spirit and social wants 
of the individual. That is to say, the conditions 
and elements that would answer for one stage 
of experience would be inadequate and detrimen- 
tal in another. This is true as applied, not only 
to human nature, but likewise to universal na- 
ture. With the change of the seasons, come 
the change and transformation of the entire veg- 
etable world. The loathsome, creeping cater- 
pillar does not remain such, but, as time advan- 
ces, changes into the many-tinted butterfly. — 
The egg, a lifeless-looking object, does not con- 
tinue an egg, but a time comes when destruc- 
tion appears inevitable, the shell breaks; but 
instead of destruction, comes forth a living bird. 
The newly-born infant, a helpless attachment to 
its weary mother, continues thus but a few 
months, when it is weaned, and from thence rap- 
idly passes into the separate stages of child- 
hood, youth, and manhood. 

We say, when the infant is deprived of its 
mother’s milk, that it is weaned; the word be- 
ing confined within the narrow limits of the nur- 
sery. But this good old Saxon term is suscepti- 
ble of greater significance. Weaning only be- 
gins when the child ceases to nurse. It is a life- 
long process, and we are not sure but that it will 
be continued beyond this life, The word weaned 





implies a separation from certain objects of at- 
tachment, and with the separation comes a spir- 
it of hearty reconciliation and thankfulness.— 
Not that you transfer your affections from some- 
thing positive to a blank negative. That would 
be despair at once. On the contrary, the atten- 
tion is turned from an evil object, or a lesser 
good, to something more improving and refined. 
The child is removed from the pap toa more 
substantial diet corresponding to its growth; a 
good type or index of its future history. 

How often has it occurred that in weaning a 
child, the mother suffers the more severely of 
the two, and that also not simply because the 
child suffers, but from unenlightened, .babyish 
feelings within ‘herself. This, so far as it goes, 
shows that the mother has need of weaning as 
much or more than the child; weaning, is in 
truth, the cure for both, 

What is called the flesh, in human nature left 
to itself, never would develop into proper man- 
hood, because it is supremely selfish. The 
child, unless aided by other wills and influences 
than its own, would probably never wean him- 
self. I have heard on good authority, of a boy 
three or four years old who stood upon the floor 
and took his refreshments from his mother’s 
breast. In stepping up from the lower to the 
higher, help from above ourselves is necessary. 

As men, women, and children, we are subject 
to attachments; it is one of the tendencies of hu 
man existence to be explored and regulated.— 
First and foremost we become attached to our 
selves, then to one another, to our business, to 
our homes, and to whatever goes to make up the 
routine of life. Why is it that these attach- 
ments, in themselves innocent and unobjection- 
able, sometimes become snares tous ? Answer: 
1. Because they are too intensely human. They 
approach us, or, which is the same thing, we ap- 
proach them too directly. They seem easy of 
grasp, and so we grasp them without due consul- 
tation with higher powers. The social pleasure 
of the world lies on the surface, while the social 
pleasure of heaven lies deeper; is coy, and 
made accessible only by a circuitous route— 
2. All life, exclusive of Christ’s life, is unreason- 
able in its attachments ; it sticks to whatever it 
touches. 

The counterpart and remedy for this kind of 
life is, Ist, the life of Christ, which is of the na- 
ture both of water and of oil; it cleanses, soft- 
ens and lubricates the whole vital machinery. 
2. Pure and healthy life, to be perpetuated, of- 
ten requires change, a shifting of persons, places 
and‘things. Experience demonstrates that un- 
der certain circumstances, both the mother and 
child do better apart than they do together.— 
Associated together day after day and night af- 
ter night as they often are, the soil of fellowship 
becomes packed, dry, and barren of good fruit. 
But let them be separated for a while, and it is 
like putting in the subsoil plow ; the compacted 
affections are broken up, are softened, and come in 
contact with other things and thoughts, that have 
the effect to expand and develop the growth of 
each. 3. It is of the nature of faith to abstract 
the attention and life from whatever brings us 
into bondage. So, if our attachments are too 
intense and adhesive, the faith of God will de- 
tach us and properly adjust our relations to men 
and things, complex and difficult though they 
may be, 

Our true normal condition is one of variety, 
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of change; the particular luxuries and good 
things, and I might add, the pangs and sufferings 
also, of yesterday, are not to be repeated to-day ; 
something different and better is in waiting 
for us, and we must watch for it. Dead rou- 
tine, and progress, are not compatible with each 
other. The warfare of life is, to know how to 
take hold of things and then let go of them (and 
a wise man near by adds, “ and still keep hold of 
them”). “The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” The 
continuously weaned state is homogeneous with 
the inspiration of God. B. 


A SEA-SHORE EXCURSION. 
LETTER TO AN ONEIDA FRIEND. 
Mount Tom, July 11, 1864. 

Dear A :—It is rather singular that in the enjoy- 
ment of any unusual experience of good, the enjoy- 
ment brings to mind some absent friend, and prompts 
the wish that he were present to participate in the 
pleasure. Such was my experience in a sea-shore 
excursion of the past few days. I thought of you, 
and involuntarily wished you were one of our little 
party; but as that could not be, accept of this letter 
as an expression of friendly interest. 

We had no remarkable adventures; but the hap- 
piness derived from such excursions you know is 
not measured by the magnitude or variety of inci- 
dents, but rather by the subjective conditions of the 
persons themselves. Some will perceive beauty in 
many things which to others are very common-place. 
There appears to be a poetical and a prosaic side to 
nearly everything; and those persons are likely to 
get the most honey out of life who take the former 
view. 

The immediate occasion of our excursion was the 
fact that our friend F. is to leave our family for your 
Oneida home in a few days, and as he had never 
been to the sea-shore, this was designed as a sort .of 
“ benefit” to him. 

The boys were up betimes, collecting bait, tackle, 
fishing-rods, and the indispensable et cetera ; and 
sisters took excellent care that we should not suffer 
from lack of edibles. Old boots, old hats, and old 
clothes in general bring a premium now. Bad luck 
to him who thinks of digging clams in his best suit. 
Leave polished boots and immaculate linen behind 
—have nothing on you are afraid to soil. These are 
the exhortations of the wise ones. 

“Dick” and “ Don” are soon at the gate. Baskets, 
bags, boxes, pails, etc., are loaded into the wagon. 
“ All aboard,” is the word now. There is one va- 
cant seat. “Will you go, Charles?” “ Yes;” and 
in a few moments we commenced our eighteen 
miles’ ride. At this season of the year, when the 
trees are covered with their densest foliage, and the 
fields are alive with busy harvesters, it is not diffi- 
cult to enjoy even so long a ride as this. 

I had never passed through the village of Fair Ha- 
ven (Oyster Haven it might be apppropriately called), 
and was quite surprised at the signs of bivalvular 
destruction every where seen. This village has prob- 
ably been more thoroughly shelled than any other in 
this country, not excepting Charleston, which has 
been under bombardment for nearly a year. The 
walks and roads are paved with shells, and the pave- 
ment is often two feet and more in thickness for a 
long distance. One of our company volunteered the 
following observation: “This village is built on 
oysters. The corner-stone of yonder edifice is an 
oyster. The schools and churches are indebted to 
oysters for their very existence.” A highly figura- 
tive utterance! At this place our beautiful Quinni- 
piac assumes quite large proportions, and makes a 
bivalve of the village itself, Fair Haven being about 
equally divided by the river. There were many 
light vessels in the river—some loading and others 
unloading the bivalves. Oysters, we learn, are 
brought here from the Chesapeake Bay and other 
places, and. deposited that they may increase in size, 
improve in flavor, and also be easily obtained for 
the market. The river is thickly staked out into 
private claims, which are protected by law. We 





noticed one man loading a wagon near his stake— 
man, beast and wagon in about two feet and a half 
of water. 

We reached our stopping place, about six miles 
eastward of ‘New Haven, before noon; and after a 
short counsel concluded to take dinner immediately, 
and then row across to one of the islands for fishing. 

I never had good luck fishing. I always pull up 
my line too soon or too late, have too small or too 
large a hook, too much or too little bait. However, 
I was determined to have a good time, and really 
enjoyed seeing Mr. L. pull out his splendid blue- 
fish, which we learned after we had cooked them 
were ignoble “ bergalls.” 

Long Island Sound is about twenty-five miles 
broad at this point, and I did exceedingly enjoy gaz- 
ing at the broad expanse of water before me, and 
listening to the sound of the surging waves, as 
they rolled on to the beach, or dashed against 
the rocks. And what sight more beautiful than 
vessels gliding along in the distance under full sail ! 
The eye never wearies at the sight. I suspect that I 
was watching them when I ought to have pulled out 
the blue-fish. 

After catching fish enough for our supper, we 
found a smooth beach, and gave ourselves up to the 
luxurious sensations of a salt-water bath. This, you 
may be assured, was grand sport: diving, swim- 
ming, floating: now rising on one big wave, and 
letting the next sweep over you in all its fury. Ido 
not wonder that people become so much attached to 
an ocean life; so expressive is it of power, of life, 
motion, beauty. ; 

Our supper was made ready and eaten in the most 
approved Gipsy style: a fire was kindled near the 
rocks, on which were broiled our “fine blue-fish,” 
which with the trimmings brought from home, 
made a sumptuous repast. It is a fact, which no 
one will attempt to deny who has had experience, 
that fish, clams and oysters are best when cooked 
immediately after they are caught; and so we found 
even our bergalls splendid eating—better than more 
aristocratic fish when freighted far into the country. 

After our evening repast, one group amused them- 
selves in gathering shells from the beach, which in 
places abound in great numbers and variety; an- 
other group took a row-boat ride—returning about 
eight o’clock to find low water, and some difficulty 
in securing their boat from the perils of the incom: 
ing tide. After another bath, we called the day’s 
pleasure ended, and wended our way to the hotel, 
excepting F., who proposed to enjoy a night’s rest 
out of doors; but I reckon he regrettec the experi- 
ment—for he relates appalling stories of his battles 
with the mosquitoes. 

We were called up about four in the morning, 
and were soon in Bartholomew’s sail-boat, and fly- 
ing across the waves in the direction of the “Cow 
and Calf,’ about three miles from shore: the “ Cow” 
isa very large rock, readily distinguished from the 
shore at half-tide—the “ Calf” is a smaller rock two 
or three rods from the larger one, invisible except at 
ebb tide: the two when seen at a distance remind- 
ing one of an old cow with her calf feeding along- 
side. 

On our way, Mr. B. related some of his adventures 
on the deep. This last spring a schooner laden with 
coal was wrecked on “ Beacon Reef,’ or “ Shark’s 
Reef,” about six miles from shore. The crew easily 
saved themselves on the rocks, but remained there 
forty hours without food. B., on discovering them, 
sailed out there in his little boat in twenty-five min- 
utes, and did signal service. The wreck was sold to 
a firm in Fair Haven for one hundred dollars, and 
the purchasers realized some thousands of dollars 
by their speculation. 

Sharks are not often seen near shore, but Mr. B. 
says he has frequently seen them a few miles out, 
and sometimes amuses himself with catching them. 
He uses a chain for line, and baits his huge hook 
with meat of any kind; and it is not difficult to de- 
termine when a shark nibbles at the hook. He said, 
“Pull a shark out of the water on to the edge of the 
boat, and he will revolve one hundred and fifty 
times a minute in his efforts to escape. Hence a 
chain is altogether preferable to a rope in fishing for 
sharks.” Mr B. once caught a shark 15 feet in length. 


“Cow and Calf” is a favorite resort for black-fish, 
of which we caught a few; and on returning to the 
shore cooked them for our breakfast. Mr. A., who 
had remained on shore, contributed a couple of lob- 
sters, which he had purchased, and we were thus 
enabled to satisfy our lively appetites without diffi- 
culty. At the conclusion of our repast, F. perpetra- 
ted a practical joke by essaying to wash our greasy 
crockery in cold water ! 

Breakfast ended, and it being low tide, F. and G. 
started in quest of clams, and L. and your correspon- 
dent concluded to try their luck at oystering. The 
law forbids oyster-digging in months without an 7, 
but it is understood that no one will seriously object 
to your getting a few to eat, if you do not carry any 
away. We went across the field to a little river or 
estuary, where we found quite a number of persons 
gathering clams. They are dug up with a spade or 
fork, thrown into a large riddle where the dirt is eas- 
ily washed out, and then the largest are selected, and 
the remainder thrown back, to attain better size.— 
The clams are thus gathered quite fast. We had no 
such apparatus, and were obliged to use our hands 
for spades. We had prepared ourselves with suita- 
ble clothes, and now ventured out into the middle of 
the shallow stream, and went at our task. In the 
course of an hour L. and I had fingered up the de- 
sired quantity of oysters, and returned to our rendez- 
vous. 

One is astonished at the immense variety and quan - 
tity of animal life which the sea contains. Scoop up 
a handful of mud any where in the river where we 
gathered our bivalves, and it would contain scores of 
infant mollusks. The millions of barnacles on the 
sea-washed rocks, too, are only so many shelled ani- 
mals, constituting, it is said, the chief food of black- 
fish, whose haunts, it is known, are always in the vi- 
cinity of the rocks and a rocky bottom. 

An oyster dinner was the crowning luxury of 
the excursion. The bivalves were taken directly 
from the basket in which they were first gathered, 
thrown on to the burning embers, and eaten as soon 
as they open their shells and entreat you to help 
them out! They excelled, even at this season of the 
year when they are considered the poorest, all oys- 
ters I ever ate elsewhere. 

Our ride home in the cool of the day by an un- 
usual route, through Branford and Northford, made 
an interesting termination to our pleasant excursion. 

Yours truly, w. 

P. S. G.has been reading over this letter, and 
thinks it faulty in not mentioning the fact that one 
of our company was a little sea-sick on that sailing 
excursion to “Cow and Calf.” It did not appear suf- 
ficiently interesting to me to make it worthy of men- 
tion. Indeed, for my part, I was rather disgusted 
with that feature of the entertainment. By the way, 
did you read that account of sea-sickness on a big 
scale which occurred on board of an Austrian vessel 
on its way to fight the Danes? The entire crew are 
represented to have been attacked with sea-sickness 
so that they were incapable of managing the vessel, 
and finally had to put into port for repairs! w. 


FOr THE CIRCULAR. 
LIFE—LABOR. 


S it yet so unsettled what Life is? Has experi- 
ence long since tried and made the most of it? 
Shall the son plod on in the footsteps of the father? 
Shall the first child’s blunders be fastened upon his 
children’s children, and the experiment of the igno- 
rant first-comer be law to all them that come after? 
Is there no room for improvement? May not life in 
all its forms, through Association, or some other be- 
neficent actuations, be lifted up, and hackneyed 
drudgery be inspired with an idea, an energy, a 
heartiness which shal] make it drudgery no longer? 
Must man for ever continue the slave of habit, doing 
things for no more convincing reason than custom, 
and positively making life a dull thing, lest he 
should be guilty of finding it in his experience not 
quite so dull as represented? for it would be a 
shame to differ from all the world in such a com- 
forting conclusion. 
Let us see then. There are certain things which 





every man must do and bear. Now in what spirit 
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does he do and bear them? In what spirit does he 
work, walk abroad, talk with his neighbor, bury his 
dead, store himself with knowledge, or exercise any 
of the sweet charities of life? According to the 
spirit with which he does these things, will the field 
or shop, the school or study, the walk, the fireside 
circle, the church, the scene of suffering, be to him 
dull, discouraging and degrading, or else beautiful, 
full of ever-increasing interest and hope. The true 
Christian finds his heaven in each of these; and 
each of them may be enumerated among the pleas- 
ures of Religion. 

First, then, behold the religious man at work. 
The first question asked about every one is: “ What 
does he do ?—What is his business?” And this very 
justly ; for until a man has something to do, he has 
no right to be thought of in any other relation than 
as a mere incumbrance. For of these the Roman 
says: “Fruges consumeri nati,” i. e., “They are 
born to eat up the corn.” It is the law of nature 
that man must work. An outward necessity, if not 
an inward one, compels him to it. Two causes keep 
us always active. A restlessness of our own—an in- 
ward natural tendency to do things, or what is 
called an active impulse—keeps us busy always, with 
one or more of our faculties, creating or destroying ; 
keeps us working for the pleasure of it, whether 
profitable or not. But should this inward impulse 
fail, want, our stern task-master, threatening to 
cut off our supplies, still warns us from without that 
we must either work or die. All men work then 
somehow, either because they love to do so, or be- 
cause they must. Labor affords the only means of 
keeping ourselves alive; and when life is secured, 
labor still becomes the first condition of enjoying it. 
Yet labor is‘full of hardship. It is oftentimes de- 
grading, narrowing, and enslaving to the mind. It 
is so precisely in proportion, as it is the labor of ne- 
cessity rather than of choice. Man’s daily occupa- 
tion may be a dull routine to which he dooms him- 
self, although a weariness; or it may be a cheerful, 
entertaining, instructive, and improving exercise. 
Most men only support themselves by labor. A 
wise man supports and educates, and also amuses 
himself by it. To one it is all drudgery, to another 
a delight. One man by the labor of his hands is 
rendered coarse and ignorant, the slave of habit, 
slow to detect opportunities of improvement, una- 
ware of his own resources and capabilities, blind to 
the beauties that are around him, uninteresting for 
lack of thought, with nothing to say for himself when 
he meets his friends, a weariness to himself and 
others, a mere hand in the field, a mere eater and 
sleeper at home, to whom life is an old story alto- 
gether, slightly varied from day to day, but always 
growing duller ; want and vexations of all sorts con- 
tinually pressing upon him from without, balanced 
by little mental faculty, or cheerful occupation of 
the mind within. The slave of circumstances is he, 
spending all his life in these dull arts of keeping him- 
self alive! 

Another man, from the same labor, gains strength 
and dignity and intelligence, and becomes more and 
more a man with every task to which he stoops. 
His labor is occupation not only to his hands, but 
also to his mind. His observation grows more ac- 
tive, his judgment more sound, his heart warmer 


. and stouter; he learns to rely upon himself, he finds 


what resources he has within himself to draw. from, 
he sees the significance of common sights and sounds; 
nature becomes full of meaning to him; the beauty 
of the world increases upon him; God is manifest 
to him in every shifting cloud or opening flower. 
In the mysterious processes of growth, he traces an- 
alogies and correspondences with his own men- 
tal and moral growth ; his soul fills with wisdom ; his 
heart with hope and confidence; and to him, life be- 
comes more new and beautiful and interesting, the 
longer he lives. So different a thing may the same 
work be, to two men working side by side. But it 
is the end that dignifies the means. The meanest oc- 
cupation, through which shines a lofty purpose, be- 
comes glorious. No work is low or degrading in 
itself. The coarsest handicraft is as honorable as the 
most respectable profession; when the laborer re- 
spects himself, and is working for a noble end, viz., 
the perfection of his own nature, or the happiness of 





those he loves. Let aman propose to himself¥ the 
higher object for which to live; and all he does 
partakes of the dignity of his life-plan, and of his 
being’s end andaim. Then the toil, which looks 
immediately to bread and subsistence, looks farther 
too and becomes in a higher sense part of the eternal 
culture of the soul ; and the fruits of one’s labor be- 
come not only bread to eat, but the very “ bread of 
life.” 

The religious man lives for one great object; to 
perfect himself—to unite himself by purity with God 
—to fit himself for heaven by cherishing within him 
a heavenly disposition. He has discovered that he 
has a sou/—that his soul is himself; that it changes 
not with the changing things of life, but receives its 
discipline from them. That man does not live by 
bread alone, but that the most real of all things, in- 
asmuch as they are the most enduring, are the things 
which are not seen; that faith; and love, and virtue, 
are the sources of his life, and that he realizes noth- 
ing except he lay fast hold upon them. For these 
then, he lives, and whatever may be his calling—to 
whatever work, impelled by physical necessity or 
the habits of his neighborhood, he turns his hand, 
this purpose of his life appears in it. He extracts a 
moral Jesson, a lesson of endurance or perseverance 
for himself, or a new evidence of God and his own 
immortal destiny, from every day’s hard task. He 
builds up, not only his fortune, but himself by it ; 
he stores not only his garners, but his mind. As he 
drops the seeds into the earth, all instructive nature, 
having caught his eye, drops other seeds that bear 
fruit more than once, into his soul. As he clears the 
ground of weeds, with unseen hand the while he 
pulls away the seeds of prejudice and wrong desire 
that are growing up to choke the plants of Paradise 
within the garden of his heart. The sunshine on his 
fertile fields looks doubly clear to him because of 
the sunshine of conscience in his breast. And as he 
reaps his golden grain, his soul reaps golden hopes 
and golden approbation in the field which he is till- 
ing for his God. 

Drudgery is one thing; true labor is another. 
No man has a right to be a drudge; no man was 
ever made for that. If true to himself he cannot but 
be something more. The seeds of something more 
are in him. In his very nature there wait faculties 
to be unfolded, which he has no right whatever to 
neglect—faculties religious, moral, intellectual, in ex- 
ercising which he lifts himself above the sense of 
want, above the power of fear, of fortune, or of 
death, feels his immortality, and becomes himself 
what God intended him to be. In any kind of busi- 
ness or labor he can find a sphere for the exercise of 
these, his greatest faculties, and if he cannot, he is 
bound to labor somewhere else. No one has a right 
to live merely to “get a living.” And this is what 
is meant by drudgery. Drudgery is not confined to 
the labor of the hands, not to any one class of occu- 
pations. There are intellectual and fashionable 
drudges. And there are hard-working, humble la- 
borers, more free, more dignified and manly, in all 
they do or see or think, than any who look down 
upon them. Some soil their hands with the earth ; 
others soil their minds indelibly by the pride and 
vanity which keep their hands so delicate. The 
true man “stoops to conquer.” The vain man car- 
ries his head aloft, while the rock is wasting from 
under his feet, and the glow of disinterested activity, 
the beauty on which he prides himself, fades from 
his face. 

The Christian makes his business, of whatsoever 
sort, contribute equally to his acquisition of knowl- 
edge, to his amusement, to the trial of his faith, the 
growth of his affections, no less than to his health 
and support. Into all his work he carries thought. 
He makes it a science; and so saves time for other 
things, while he makes his labor interesting; not the 
same old story every day, but full of new and valu- 
able suggestions to his thought. To his curious 
mind the work of his hands becomes a practical illus- 
tration of principles; and so the thorough-going 
doer becomes the healthy thinker. He finds for 
whom and for what he labors, and his faith and his 
affections are increased. Haply, too, his imagination, 
his sense of beauty—become quickened. Daily con- 
versant with nature, the glorious scerery of his la- 


bors; else intimate with all the strange mysteries of 
intricate mechanism; a quiet enthusiasm kindles in 
the heart of the farmer or the mechanic, and a new 
source of happiness is now unlocked tothem. An 
intelligent farmer or a lucid mechanic are certainly 
the happiest of men. Their daily toil is reconcilable 
with every kind of higher culture. They may make 
themselves in every sense the noblest expression of 
man. They need not be the mere “hand.” They 
may trace out the laws of nature and let the sight of 
principles inspire them. They may be the philoso- 
pher on the field, they may cultivate a sympathy for 
all men, while everything around them may fill 
them with sweet gratitude to God. The all-surround- 
ding beauty of nature, or the cunning intricacies of 
mystic art, may take possession of their souls, till in 
their hearts unconsciously they become even as poets. 
And to ensure this it only needs a religious spirit, a 
spirit of constant self-improvement. For religion un- 
locks all the fountains of the soul, and putsa man grad- 
ually in possession of all his powers. He first finds 
out what he is, and what is in him, when he devotes 
himself to God. If he is truly religious, he will grow 
intelligent, free and happy; and life to him will 
never lose its interest; rest will not be idleness; toil 
will not be drudgery.. But while he bends to his 
work, he will be seeking truth, loving his neighbor 
and communing with his God. 

In labor, too, the Christian feels a sweet remuner- 
ation, when he makes himself independent of his 
comforts; and so is he both happy in himself with- 
out them, enjoying the triumph of his own spirit, 
and he returns to them with keener zest. Truly we 
know not the sweetness of any pleasure, until we 
can forego it; we appreciate none of our advantages 
until we cease.to depend upon them. All things be- 
come more beautiful to us when we find we can do 
without them. There can be no rest where there 
has been no labor. And there is no sabbath to him 
who has not had his week of work. Verily says 
St. Paul, “ Weare laborers together with God; 
ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building.” 

° E. B. 


A GARDEN COLLOQUY, 
AT ONEIDA COMMUNITY, JULY 4, 1864. 


Stranger.— You have very fine grounds here. 

Communist.—Y es. 

S.—I suppose you have no objections to our look- 
ing about? 

C.—O, none at all! It is generally understood, 
however, that visitors are not to pick fruit or flow- 
ers, or injure the shrubbery. 

S.—I think that is fair. By the way, you seem to 
have a great rush of people here to-day; do you 
have such a crowd here every fourth of July? 

C.—Yes; of late years there has been a great crowd 
on this day. 

S.—Indeed! It seems a little strange, don’t it, 
that people should come here instead of attending the 
patriotic celebrations of the day outside, especially 
in these stirring times? 

C.—I don’t know; we have had some discussion 
of this subject among ourselves, and have come to 
the conclusion that the patriotic motive in these cel- 
ebrations has been pretty much “played out ;” and 
that people come here not only to-day but through 
the season because they find here a continual fourth 
of July, that is, an atmosphere of song and jubilee, 
and a patriotism not excited by martial music or 
booming cannon, but, by an everlasting enthusiasm 
for the Kingdom pf God. 

S.—Well! that isa new view of it: perhaps it is so. 

VICTOR. 


THE SYNTHETIC PRODUCTION OF OR- 
GANIC SUBSTANCES. 


A lecture was recently given before the French 
academy by M. Berthelot, “ On Synthetic Methods 
in Organic Chemistry.” It was an able resume of 
the chief steps by which complex, organic substan- 
ces have been built up from the elements carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. Although no abso- 
lutely new facts were given, yet the treatment of the 
subject was such as to present some of the phenom- 
ena in a new light. It was illustrated by several 
experiments; the most interesting among these 
showed the first and most important synthetic step 





—the direct combination of carbon and hydrogen 
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with formation of acetylene,C4 H2. The union was 
thus accomplished : a stream of hydrogen was con- 
ducted into a globe, in which the electric arc was 
shown between two carbon poles. The particles of 
carbon, transferred mechanically from one pole to 
the other, took no part in the chemical action, but 
the volatilized carbon combined, in the intense heat, 
with the hydrogen present. The acetylene thus pro- 
duced was converted into a compound with copper ; 
from this substance olefiant gas was prepared, and, 
finally, from olefiant gas, alcohol. 

Prof. Franklin stated, in a recent lecture before 
the Royal Institution, London, that more than one 
thousand organic bodies can now be produced from 
these inorganic elements (oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, carbon, etc.) without the agency of vitality. 

—Annual of Scientifie Discovery. 

The above statement, divested of its technical 
words, is, that chemists are now able by the agency 
of a stream of electricity¢o put together water and 
charcoal with a little copper so as to form alcohol. 
The Bible reader, will observe that this is a feat just 
about parallel with Christ's turning water into wine. 
Thus science is slowly creeping up into a line with 
faith. After proving Christ’s first miracle credible, 
in due time it will just as surely fall in with the 
truth of his last miracle—the resurrection from the 
dead. 


We hear of many projects for founding Colleges 
with new names and new objects, such as Women’s 
Colleges, Agricultural Colleges, Hygienic Colleges, 
People’s Colleges, &c. Among the rest we have an 
idea of founding here in Wallingford a Christ’s Col- 
lege for the teaching of all sciences, including those 
of Inspiration and Socialism. If there is a million- 
aire any where who wishes to build for himself the 
most conspicuous monument in the world, we have 
a pedestal for him in front of our house. A, natural 
symmetrical swell of land fit for the site of a temple 
or a palace, projects toward the valley of the Quin- 
nipiac, in full view of the villages opposite, and of 
miles of the busiest of New England railroads. Long 
ago, even before the railroad existed, Hillhouse pro- 
nounced this the finest building spot between Hart- 
ford and New Haven. If somebody don’t volunteer 
to put a worthy edifice on this magnificent site, 
which has been waiting so long, we mean to do it 
ourselves as soon as we can sell traps enough. 

J. HN. 


NEWS ITEMS. . 

Tue Rebel raid into Maryland has been a decided 
success, if the authors intended only to frighten and 
plunder the inhabitants; butif they also proposed the 
capture of Baltimore or Washington it has proved a 
great failure. As the invading force appears to have 
numbered at least 20,000 men, and was led by two 
corps commanders, Early and Breckenridge, it is 
evident that they hoped to surprise and capture one 
of these cities. The Government was apprised of 
the intended raid two or three weeks ago, and had 
made such arrangements for meeting it as thwarted 
the designs of the invaders, and induced them to 
recross the Potomac, after capturing Martinsburg 
and Frederick, burning the residences of Goy. Brad- 
ford and Montgomery Blair, seizing railroad trains, 
cutting telegraph wires, destroying government 
stores, compelling the citizens of Frederick to 
pay them $200,000, collecting a large drove of live 
stock, and loading themselves with other plunder. 
At last accounts the raiders had safely recrossed the 
Potomac, but it is stated, that the government has 
sent a force to intercept the retreating Rebels. Major 
General Franklin was taken from a railroad train by 
the Rebels, but escaped from his captors the same 
night,—leaving his guard when they were sleeping 
heavily, he ran across the fields in the direction of 
Baltimore, concealing himself for the remainder of 
the night and the next day in the thick woods, whence 
he could see his pursuers searching for him. He 
finally reached the city in safety, feeling as he ex- 


pressed himself, ‘“ more free than ever before in his 
life.” 


THE Scientific American says that the facility with 
which Gen. Lee repairs his railroads after they have 
been torn up by the Federal cavalry, is accounted 
for by facts, the truth of which is undoubted. Gen. 


Lee has, in conjunction with several English rvil- 
road engineers, organized a corps of railroad con- 
structors, which has this matter in hand. 
supplies of new railroad iron have been received 
from abroad and placed at convenient points, and 
duplicates of all important bridges are also on hand. 
With this agency and these means, the damage 
which can be done is rendered merely temporary ; 
and it is quite certain that the Rebels were able in 
a marvelously short space to put in running order 
both the Virginia Central and the Lynchburg roads. 
It can hardly be claimed, therefore, that the com- 
munications of Richmond are to-day in any respect 
seriously embarrassed. 


At Chattanooga, there is a garden of one hundred 
acres planted with all kinds of vegetables, for the 
sick and wounded soldiers in that vicinity, and for 
Gen. Sherman’s army. The estimated value of the 
products this year is $20,000. The garden is planted 
and taken care of by the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions. 


Since the first of January, 103,692 emigrants have 
landed in New York city. Last year 76,320 landed 
during the same length of time. 

A Proressor of the University of Glasgow has 
lately published a paper on coal and coal-mining, in 
which the statement is made, that the extent of the 
coal-fields of the United States is fifty times that of 
the coal-fields of Great Britain. It is also stated, 
that one-half of the amount in the British coal-fields 
has already been consumed, and that only the most 
inaccessible portion remains; and it is further esti- 
mated, that at the present rate of increase in the 
annual consumption of coal, the entire quantity of 
available coal existing in the British Islands will 
only last 212 years. 

A NEW volume of poems by Tennyson will soon 
be published, entitled “ Idyls of the Hearth.” 


HostILitiEs between the Danes and Germans have 
recommenced. The island of Alsen is reported to 
have been captured by the Germans. Earl Russel 
and Lord Palmerston had laid before the houses of 
Parliament the papers relative to the Danish Con- 
ference, and declared it as their opinion that Eng- 
land should remain neutral in the Danish war. Mr. 
Disraeli had given notice that he should move a yote 
of censure against the Ministry for their policy on 
the Danish question; but the unconditional war par- 
ty in the Parliament is said to be very small, and the 
probability is that England will allow Denmark to 
be entirely overrun by the Germans, rather than take 
an active part in the contest. 


Tue Polish insurrection appears to be effectually 
suppressed ; and the Russian Government is render- 
ing another insurrection impossible by removing a 
large portion of the Polish people to Siberia and 
and other parts of the Russian Empire. We read 
that “87,000 persons have already been transported, 
among them thousands of women and children, 
driven like cattle on foot, often manacled, thous- 
ands of miles.” 


THE SMALL-POX STORY. 


Friday evening, July 8.—Mr. Hamilton asked 
about the report that “ the small-pox is in the Com- 
munity ;” there is quite a current report of that 
kind going the rounds. It was in circulation on the 
4th, and, we have heard, prevented several companies 
from coming here. Mr. L.’s family asked us about it 
when they came on the 4th, and to-day persons 
questioned Mr. O. in Utica. Mrs. B. says the compa- 
ny that come ask her about it often.—2tract from 
the Oneida Journal. 

We presume this story will have to wear itself 
out before it stops running ; but its career among our 
friends may be shortened by our stating in THE Crr- 
CULAR that we are in daily communication with 
Oneida, and have never heard of a case of anything 
like the small-pox in the Community, but on the 
contrary have constant information of good health 
there this summer. We might also add, that even 
if a case of small-pox should occur in the Commu- 
nity, it would not be likely to spread there, as all the 
members—except, perhaps, three or four of the 
youngest children—have heretofore received vac- 





cination, and many of them two or three times. 


Large: 


LIFE’S HOURS. 


Count not the days that have idly flown, 

The years that were vainly spent ; 
Nor speak of the hours thou must blush to own 
When thy spirit stands before the Throne 

To account for the talents lent; 


But number the days redeemed from sin, 
The moments employed for Heaven. 

Ah! few and evil thy days have been: 

Thy life a toilsome and worthless scene, 
For a nobler purpose given. 


Will the shade go back on thy dial-plate, 
Will thy sun stand still on his way? 

Both hasten on, and thy spirit’s fate 

Rests on the point of life’s little date : 
Then live, while ’tis called to-day! 


Life’s waning hours, like the sibyl’s page, 
As they hasten, in value rise ; 
O! rouse thee and live, and think that man’s age 
Stands not in the length of his pilgrimage, 
But in days that are truly wise. f 
E. B. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. BEECHER. 


The following anecdote of Dr. Beecher, commu- 
nicated to the Northern Monthly by C. E. Stowe 
gives a characteristic glimpse of the man, and at the 
same time illustrates a true principle of action : 


Beecher’s simplicity, buoyancy and imperturbable 
good-humor disarmed opposition when he came in 








personal contact with an opponent. An old wood- 
sawyer, whom we will call V , 2 rough, strong, 
shrewd man, who belonged to a rival sect, was vio- 
lently prejudiced against the Doctor, especially on 
account of his total abstinence principles. He had 
never seen him; and would not hear him preach. 
This man had a large lot of wood to saw opposite to 
the Doctor’s house. The Doctor depended upon 
constant manual labor for keeping up his own 
health ; and in Boston, where he could not enjoy the 
luxury of a garden to dig in, he was often puzzled to 
find means to keep himself in good working order. 
The consequence was that he sawed all the wood- 
for his own large family; and often finding that too 
little, would beg the privilege of sawing at the wood- 
pile ofa neighbor. He was fastidious in the care of 
his wood-saw, having it always at hand in his study, 
half concealed among minutes of councils, incom- 
plete magazine articles and sermons, and the setting 
of his saw was often duly accomplished while he 
settled nice points of theology with his boys, or took 
counsel with brother ministers. 


Looking out of his study window one day, when 
his own wood-pile was reduced to a discouraging 
state of order—every stick sawed and split—he saw, 
with envy, the pile of old W. in the street. Forth- 
with he seized his saw, and soon the old sawyer of 
the street beheld a man, without cravat and in his 
shirt-sleeves, issuing from Dr. Beecher’s - house, who 
came briskly up and asked if he wanted a hand at 
his pile; and forthwith fell to work with a right 
good will, and soon proved to his brother sawyer 
that he was no mean hand at the craft. 

Nodding his head significantly at the opposite 
house, W. said : 

“ You live there ?” 

B. “ Yes.” 

W. “ Work for the old man?” 

B. “ Yes.” 

W. “ What sort of an old fellow is he?” 

B. “Oh, pretty much like the rest of us. Good 
man enough to work for.” 

W. “ Tough old chap, ’ain’t he?” 

B. “ Guess so, to them thit try to chaw him up.” 

So the conversation went on till the wood went so 
fast with the new comer that W. exclaimed, 

“First rate saw that of yourn!” 

This touched the Doctor in a tender point. He 
had set that saw as carefully as the articles of his 
creed—every tooth was critically adjusted, and so he 
gave a smile of triumph. E 

“Tsay,” said W., “where can I get a saw like 





B. “I don’t know, unless you buy mine.” 

W. “Will you trade? What do you ask?” 

B. “I don’t know. I'll think about it. Call at 
the house to-morrow and I'll tell you.” 

The next day the old man knocked, and met the 
Doctor at the door, fresh from the hands of his wife, 
with his coat brushed and cravat tied, going out to 
pastoral duty. 

W. gave a start of surprise. 

“Oh,” said the Doctor, “you're the man that 
wanted to buy my saw. Well, you shall have it for 
nothing—only let me have some of your wood to 
saw when you work on my street.” 

W. said that he then felt as if he wanted to crawl 
into an auger-hole. 
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